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ABSTKACT _ _ _ _^ 

- -Americans generally 1^ foreign language competence, 

and their exposure to foreign languages in the United States is 
inadequate. Foreign language instruction is deficimt in both quality 
and quantity, and although there are indicationi of imprevemerit in " 
both areas, it will be many years before the effects of improvem^ 
are clear . The consequefices of generalized language- incompeten 
include aii ihteraatiehal trade gap- that- threatens both short- and 
longrtermeeopbmic stability^ inade^ 

ihterhatioiial communication that threaten national security, and 
cuitural isolation. Foreign language instruction should begin as 
early as possible in children's education to be maximally effective. 
All students, not just the gifted^ are likely to benefit from foreign 
language exposure. The first step toward becoming a _ ^ _ 
language-competent society is aebmmitment to language- study at all 
levels of the school system^ using the institutionalization of 
language and culture study to improve language and cultural 
attitudes. (HSE) 
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Hpw Language Competent Are 
Americans? 

Not vety competent In ihe ;vcntis of Sen. Paul Simony 
the United States is a "UngiiisticaU^mabibum country 
compared with many other naUbns. Despite the large hurhb^ 
of individuals fix>m other langu£^ 

who live in various cominunides throughout die United 
Steles, relatively few Americans can boast proficiency in a 
language other than English. While ample oppcmunities exist 
in other countries to develop proficiency in a second language, 
exposure to foreign languages in the United States is far from 
adequate. 

Why Arfm't More U.S. Citizens 
Proficient In Foretgn Languages? 

The problems with foreign lahgtmge msmictibo in the 
Umted States have been both quantitative ^td qoaUtative. 
Significant traids, such m that begun with the inssing of the 
National Defense Educ^uion Act (19S8)» have i^»Bked iRterest 
in foreign language study in this coumry» but interest has 
never been sustained over a idng enough {xuibd to show the 
developmeiit: of appreciable levels of foreign language 
proficiency. Unfortuim^ly,.Jtheiidtim that£«ighj^gsfige 
instructibiL is ^ e^ehtffl ounponentof tfe school ctmcolira 
has never become a permanent concern, and languid study in 
general has suffer^ firom its smtus as educatiaoal &d. While 
nevo' very substantial, for example* tte liumbeis ^ s^^o^d^ 
school aiid imdergraduate a>11ege ^udeii^ stixlylng a fcrcigh 
language in this cbtihtry dn;q^)ed raSier dinutti^^ 
7DX and v^ery few elementary ^dc3 ^udai^weic expc^ to 
foreign language tiistmctim in tiie ciassroom ataU. Ev^n 
though there is present cause for ojttimism in increased 
numtx^rs of individuals studying foieign languages at lOI leveis 
of the sch(X)l system* a pritnary concearn must ht m finding a 
way for foreign laiigiiages to leihaih part of the standard 
school cuniciUiiin. 
.__Qualitatlvel>u foreigiLlahg^ 

has focusedj5n ^ ihe development oL foCTd--smictiinti 
knowledge rather than on deveioping commniiicative 
competence. FtHtunately, this* tcm, is changing ^iroagjioiit 
the country, where more and more ti»chars ait makiiig tise of 
innovative teaching approaches that promote tbeuseoftbe 



foreign language for meaningful interaction. Thus, the 
outlook for the future is good if the present trends are 
sustained, but it will be many years before we will feel t!ie 
effects of having had a generation grow up with foreign 
language training at all levels of the school system. 



What Are Some Consequences of 
Language Incdtnpetehce? 

The geographic isolaUoh of the United States and the 
growing importance of English in the world have contributed 
^ giving AriiericaiiS-a fdse serise vis k vis theu- 

need for foreign language cornpetence. The fact is that tiie 
consequences of a musdy inonolingual American society 
undermine our economic, poUdcai and SDcial well-being. 

From aii economic standfX)int, the United States suffers 
frcNtk ah ihterhatiprial trade gap which has a debUitating effect 
oh our ecohorny in the short term, and which seriously 
threatens bur economic weUr^ Jhtmiatiofial 
&sia^ses thatffie jibtacfe^^ to meet die cddu^ 

SDid linguistic needs of tiieff foreign cUentele very often lose 
the big acxount, and contribute in a very substantial way to 
this e^^nomic problcan. Rir exiample, when General Motors 
marketed its Chevrolet Nova in Puerto Rico arid Latin 
Arh(»ica, fib one realized that Nova, wheh spbken as two 
wbrds in Spahi^^ mean^ "It dbesji't go/ Sales were quite 
ibw iintH lhe_hafhe wititxhimged- for greater app^ As 
inteximtioiid trade becraies a rncHe integ^^ of the U.S. 
economy, the need for sai« and marketing representatives who 
£ut^ fluoit in the language of their buy^ and who understand 
their txiyers' culture becdif.es iiicitasingly im{Kirt^ 

The second domain that is adversely affected by U.S. 
ci^z(^^lack of i^^ie^ 

s»iiie-ClfiiL diatiixigiu5^ ihcbriipeteiice poses a serious threat 
to our national security. Pri^ to the tenori^ attack on the 
Berlin disco*hque in March 1986, U.2S. intelligence was 
iiitercepingjnessages from Tripoli to the Libyan People's 
Bureau in Beflin^ and was linable to find ah American 
onployee wboccNddiii in 
B^^; Had. Jhese^messs^s^l)een Jnte^reted^iri tirrie^ a 
u^^y miptt avoted. Bett»^ tntelfigence about 

oAer countries and be^ conununication with them are keys 
to politicsd well*bdng. 
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FinalJy^Aextdtoral isolation that results from a lack of 
exposure to foreign languages deprives U.S. students of a 
weli-munded glol^ education, including knowledge about the 
fine arts, iit^ature, history, and geography of other parts of 
the world. Additionally, our refusal as a liatibh to recognize 
the heed for language competence and cultural awareness 
contributes to the widely-held image of Uie irrb^mt Amencsu^ 
seeking to impose his language and culture 6ji £e wodd at 
large. The ability^ .speak other coimfle^ languages with an 
awareness and undersUnding of their cultiu'c is obviously 
crucial to effective communication. 

At What Age Can We Start to Teach a 
Foretgn Language? 



As early as jjossible. Reseanh in the field of language 
acquisition suggests that for the child undergoing normal 
development iii the native language, the earlier ihstnictibh 
begins in the foreign language, the higher the level of 
proficiency tiie child will likely attain in that language 
(Krashen, Long and Scarcejte, 1579). Bec^se children are 
cognitiveiy, S'fectively and socially more flexible than 
adolescents or adults, they are naturally more "efHcient" 
foreign language learners. In fact,^data from children who are 
raised bilingually indicate that giveh: a supportive 
environment^ a child can start learhmg two languages from 
birth. Moreover, children who are ad(»iu^ti^y expbst^ ^ iwo 
languages at ah eaxly iige e^i^iiehce^ceha^ 
they s^in more flexible and creative^ and they reach higher 
levels of cognitive development at an earUer age than their 
monolingual p»;rs. Thus, there are both strong pedagogical 
and psychological reasons for making foreign laiigiiage 
instnictibn part of the regular s:hdbl curriculuni for students 
at the earliest grade levels. 

Who Should deceive Foreign 
Language Instruction? 

AU students, not only the gifted, are likely to l^nefit from 
exposure to foreip iaiiguage ihstnictibh at all levels of the 
school experience. Research slrbngly indicates that 
intelligence plays only a jnihot roLe in predlcUng die 
^hievem^bffc^ign language (iSenesee, 1976). 

A positive ^tude toward other languages and cultures, an 
openness and flexibility in learning style, and a high level of 
motivation are the most important qualities a student can 
bring to the foreign language learhihg experience. 



How Do We Become a Uthguage- 
Competent Society? 

the fii^t st^ in becoming a ianguagencompetent socie^ is 
to embark i^n a cdmmitment wo laungiiage study at all tc\t)s 
of the school system. Attitudihal change is ihd^ essential, 
but the only way b effect widesiHiead iiitiidiiial change is to 
institiitioni^ the study of foreign langiiages and cultures in 
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oar sc^ Interested parents, schpol officiaisi 

policymakers, and members of the internatibrial business 
community have become cdrivinced of the lisefiilriess of 
iforeign language study; they must lake bri the responsibility 
of convincing olhers that fbreigri language competence is 
desirable^ and indeed necessary for otir future well-being. 

While interested individuals and organizations should be 
aware of shori-tenn circumstances which aid the push for 
language com^tcnce in the U;S., such as an advaniagediis 
political climate in the Congress, the overriding goal bf any 
campaign for language competence must be to impress uplbn 
the public and policymakers alike the impbrtance of a 
sustained effort in this regard. The development of foreign 
language competence in the United Stales will not occS af^r 
fits and starts bf interest in language study, but only after 
many years of unwavering commitment to foreign language 
instruction in our schools. 



Resources 

American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
579 Broadway 

Hastings-on-Hudson, NY 10706 



Advocates for Language Learning 

Pb Box 4964 

Culver City, CA 90231 
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